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ARTIST AND ARTISAN 


NE OF the marked aspects of art today, particularly in America, is 
that tremendous encouragement which it has received in its at- 
tempt to interpret the times. Architecture, sculpture, music, painting 
and poetry have been highly eulogized if they have had the sole recom- 
mendation of being “American,” with insufficient recognition of the 
fact that art per se defies time and national boundaries. Again we have 
witnessed the strange spectacle of art diverted from its first purpose to 
serve a subsidiary end which can be classed as utilitarian—that is, it is 
turned from its handmaidenship to Beauty, lovable for itself alone, and 
made a tool exclusively for the dissemination of ideas, philosophies, so- 
cial theories and political systems. This end may be in itself highly com- 
mendable and desirable, but this does not alter the fact that if utilitarian- 
ism is made the primary purpose, art is debased. One does not use an axe 
to cut a flower nor a knife to chop down a tree. The analogy is extreme, 
of course, for any fine art may be useful if that usefulness be secondary 
to its true nature. 

Such considerations were basically inherent in the subject, “The 
Sociology of Art,” which was discussed at a Symposium held by THE 
CaTHOLic Poetry Society oF AMERicA last spring. Mr. Daniel Sar- 
gent, the Society’s President, summed up conclusions which should be 
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studied by all critics of art. Our concern here is with poetry and cer- 
tainly much which has been hailed rapturously in recently published 
poetry needs reconsideration in the light of such conclusions. No soci- 
ology, Mr. Sargent declared, can create the art we all feel the present 
century should have. Attempts to produce beauty according to pattern, 
to serve the practical purpose of a definite propagandistic end, have 
failed. Propaganda, as propaganda, may be successful; poetry, as poetry, 
will suffer in genuineness. Actually a large body of admirable propa- 
ganda today is disguised under the aspects of poetry—the aspects are 
there but the essence has flown at the first impress of the directive and 
perverting mind. 

One may preach Catholicism or Communism, democracy or autoc- 
racy, theism or atheism, through poetry, but this preaching must be 
kept to its proper place as a secondary, if not incidental, factor. Thus a 
poem may point a moral but the pointing must be overshadowed by the 
poem’s contribution to Beauty. An artist paints a picture to capture 
Beauty although its ultimate owner may use it to cover a stain on the 
wall; a sculptor may model a beautiful vase whose creation is all suffi- 
cient in itself even if it never holds flowers. To cover a wall in the one 
case and to hold flowers in the other is not the artist’s primary purpose. 
Were it so the artist would cease to be an artist and become an artisan 
on no higher rung than a paint dauber or a tinsmith, workers content to 
claim skill but nothing of genius. 

It is this confusion of ends which is at the root of very much spuri- 
ous verse. Too many lose sight of the fact that poetry is a fine art and 
are busied in reducing it to a craft. Its inclusion of craftsmanship is 
obvious but technique is a minor, although necessary, equipment of the 
poet and any other artist. With constant practice a man can learn to 
fashion a sonnet, to master the technique of rhyme and meter. These 
can be taught. But where craftsmanship ends there artistry begins and 
artistry is not a commodity which can be passed from hand to hand, be 
bought and sold, be assimilated or captured. No dictator can thunder, 
“Make me a poem thus and so,” and be answered with a product which 
will satisfy him and art unless he addresses one who appreciates the na- 
ture of his assignment and knows that the dictator’s purpose must bow 
before that of genuine poetry. As Professor Charles Rufus Morey of 
Princeton declared, art is an attempt of man to reproduce and interpret 
those experiences which have universal value. Craftsmanship or tech- 
nique may vary from age to age, but the principles of poetry remain 
certain and immutable. He who seeks to deny that fact will not destroy 
the art; he will merely doom himself to extinction as an artist. 
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EPITOME 


Here in this world of oppression and hatred is many a thing 
To trouble my rest, 
But none like the lean lame cat and the golden flicker with wing 
Half-torn from the breast. 
KENNETH PORTER. 


WE WHO WRITE PROSE 


(It is necessary . . . to speak apologetically of the American contri- 
bution to Catholic fiction. . ..—Benjamin L. Masse, S.J.) 


Fire was the Word and wings 
And other rhythmic, shining things. 


So Chaucer chuckled and Blake wrote, blind 
With the rush and roaring of the Wind. 


And Irish grief less bitter rang 
If but the words of the teller sang. 


So our song is supple, our singing sweet .. . 
But drums in the earth; are beginning to beat. 


A time for foot and a time for wing... 
And our prose has been a puling thing! 


Pious magpies will weekly squeal 
That our hands are muddy, our women real; 


But we will sneer and laugh them away: 
Heaven knew violence! Hell has its day! 


And darker things will yet be seen 
Before we get to Heaven’s Green. 


So our snarling patience is done! is done! 
And we'll curse all puritans pale in the sun, 


As we draw from out this teeming mire 
A subtle and unrhyming fire. 
CRIMMINS CURTIN. 
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MARK THEN THE BREATH 


In modern semblance of 
St. Francis and King Nero 
Passes below, above, 

The criminal or hero. 


The eager waiting eyes 

Find succor in the sight 

Of him who forged the lies 
And him who struck the light. 


When on the balcony 
Celestial in the sun 

The man has stood so high 
That worship is begun, 


And then the traitorous truth 
Discloses him for knave 


Whom all had held in sooth 
The blessed and the brave, 


Mark then the lifting breath— 
Exultant to destroy, 

Silent and cruel as death— 

Of a tumultuous joy. 


When in the narrow street 
Naked of shade or friend 
Pass the reluctant feet 

To harsh and certain end, 


If through the crowd there burst 
Messenger of defense 

Bearing to the accursed 

Proof of his innocence, 


The hot incredulous breath 
Catches; desire, maimed, 
Seeks the expected death, 
Angry and unashamed: 
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Mark how the sullen cloud 
Shadows the breathless day, 
Here the immobile crowd, 
There the escaping prey. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 


THE THINKER 


This is the blessing and the bane 
Of Tyrant Thought— 

The soaring pleasure, deep-gulfed pain, 
Unwished, unsought— 


To hover ever on the brink 
Of mighty deeds, 
But at the crucial moment shrink, 


While the heart bleeds. 


Perplexed, confused, we wait, we wait, 
And Tyrant Thought 
Drives us, like Hamlet, to our fate, 
Distraught . . . distraught .. . 
ELIOT KAYS STONE. 


MONUMENTS 


Upon this stone a pattern lies— 
The imprint of a shell, 

Itself gone ages since to dust 
Yet traced here where it fell. 


And here the lacy fronds of fern 
Found their eternal goal 

In copper filigree upon 
The ebony of coal: 


Oh, most presumptuous heart which longs 
For monuments like these, 
Consider well their timeless wait 
Beneath the frigid seas! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 
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UNIVERSE 


Infinitely great, marvelously small— 

I am grateful to have seen a fragment of it all! 

Moments ages long, years beyond design— 

Reverently I receive this little day of mine! 
ANNE WHEELER. 


MORNING 


Fatuous reeds 

Bend to the rippling rinse, and quarter 

Safe from the reach of any Pharaoh’s daughter 
Ransom of emerald weeds 

Where shadow-shrouds 

Slip from vagabond clouds 

Over the river water. 


The day is unexplored, save for the drone 
Of one great needle-witted dragon fly 
Doing a tailspin in the morning sky, 
And for the tone 
Of whispering ivy vines 
Scaling the sloping shoulders of the pines. 
LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 


AT CLOSE OF DAY 


For songs divine half heard and half withholden, 
That dropped on silver pinions down the sky; 
For visions fair, half hidden and half beholden, 
Compelling hopes that knew not how to die; 


For all ungathered roses, red as fire, 

That lit my way with lavish, fragrant flame; 
For all the old sweet pain of great desire 
That led me hither captive as I came; 


For all, on bended knees, I make thanksgiving: 
The unachieved that spurred my steps along; 
The unattained that made life worth the living; 
The unfulfilled that kept my faith so strong. 


ANNA AIKEN MCGOLDRICK. 


— 


TO TINTERN ABBEY 


Hymn-haunted Abbey, thou empty home, 
Hostling the Lord of yore, 

Tintern, be tavern to them that roam: 
Hostel once more. 


Tintern, dear tavern of virgin stone, 
Tintern, too dear to die, 
Tell them thy fairness is England’s own, 
Tintern on Wye! 
BROTHER HAROLD AMBROSE, F.S.C. 


THE BELLS OF BOYHOOD 


The air is spun silk. Not a loom 
On the spindles of time is turning; 
No voice—not the sound of a bird 
Can be heard, 

But a dream, with its yearning. 


Day shadows to dusk. The blue night 
Softly toward the river is creeping; 

As down the dim hills of the years 

My mind hears 

The bells of my boyhood sweeping. 


In golden and silver-tongued tones, 
Across the sweet night they are singing; 
Pure joy’s in their throats—above all, 


The clear call 
Of love they are bringing. 


And faith, like the ardor of youth, 
Clangs out in a blaze of wild glory; 
While hope, so prophetic of morn, 
Is reborn 
In the bells’ brave story. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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PROVENDER 


Like some small burrowing creature of the wood 
Who lays up stores in pleasant summer weather, 
So that, when boughs are bare and hunger gnaws, 
He may with swift remembrance find a place 

To spread a feast in splendid solitude: 

So have I put away the things you said, 

A silver night of music, and your smile. 

I know that when my stumbling feet shall fail 
And shadows wall me round about with tears, 

I will run swiftly to my treasure trove 

And find you waiting in the silence there. 


GERTRUDE JANE CODD. 


IN THE GREEN MANSIONS 


This is no new-spun story. 

We met. I loved her. In her name 

I fought with moon-pull, tide-swing, trade-winds, 
Gravity and glacial wash— 

Made myself strong against the ways of strength. 
She might have loved me, had I not loved her so... 
Had I but told her once to go to hell 

Or laid her siege with bold importunations 

Or drawn her tide of anger with a massive rudeness 
Or carried a tragedy in my eyes and hair 

(Instead of a gnawing cancer in my heart). 

I do not know. She told me... at the end... 
She wanted, madly, a man who’d be 

As necessary to her as water and spring sunshine. 
Bitter release: to know that I could give, at best, 
Poor moisture and a pallid paleness to her earth. 


What had I done? Sought happiness. 

And sought it only where it might have been 
Had she but known (for she was not to blame) 
That happiness must be prepared for. 
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I tried to give her all there was of me 

That she might care for. To all her wishes 

I could know or guess, I moulded mine: 

There was the secret and the seed 

Not many have surprised, few recognized, none remembered. 
Rima and Abel knew it, and a few others 

Who live only in the green mansions of the mind. 


Even now, in these far, cavernous days 
Sometimes a hope, child of a dead remembrance in my heart, 
Takes frail form, and green, sickly-eyed, 
Watches the gamester, bright checker-vested Time, roll out the dice, 
Totals the numbers sadly, and wastes away. 
Yet each new hope so born, though frail, but shows 
How fertile is the fallow field of Death 
That will allow our ghost of other-longing 
Brief steps to wander forth to find 
Its loved embodiment, bringing a purer moisture 
And a brighter light to some cool plot of earth 
Where waits the seed. 
LOUIS HASLEY. 


NOW FROM THE TROUBLED HEART 


Now, like a tide, let traitorous blood recede 

From the troubled heart, and tidelike, sweep away 
All evidence of moments gone—the weed 

Bearing no flower, shells of a happier day. 

Within its caverns let no ripple stir 

The beaches bared of memory’s wind-gnawed wood; 
Leave them inviolate, if lonelier, 

Since undisturbed by tyranny of blood. 


With reason speaks the mind, custodian 
Of a temple threatened by catastrophe; 
Although aware no citadel or ban 
May fortify emotion utterly. 
Nor may the heart, however lashed and broken, 
Always remember counsel wisely spoken! 
LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY. 
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YOUR VOICE 


A silver tongue in a crystal bell 
Swings, and sings out purest notes. 
Now it surges in brilliant swell, 
Now it fades and softly floats. 


An ancient tapestry, dark and rich, 

Is lit by a single golden line. 

Here it glitters with broad bright stitch, 
There it curves to a thread spun fine. 


A string was plucked from an Angel’s lute 
And given to you, a wondrous gift. 
Sing, and you'll brighten a world that’s mute, 
Sing, and a weary heart you'll lift. 
JOHN J. GILLICK. 


FAR ON A HILL 


Tell me, you winds that pass 
Leisurely on your way, 
Stirring the pool and grass, 
Waving the budding spray, 
Did you see yesterday 

One who is dear and kind; 
One who is sweet and gay, 


Far on a hill behind? 


She with the primrose pale, 

I with the cowslip gold; 
Bright was the daisy trail 
There when our love we told; 
Warm were the hands to hold, 
Quick were the eyes to fill; 
Swiftly the days grew old 
High on that quiet hill. 


Flutter and flash of wings, 
Music in tree and air; 
Beauty and peace that brings 
Solace in love and care— 
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Tell me if she is there 
As in the long ago, 
She who is dear and fair, 
Far on a hill I know? 
JOHN P. BARTON. 


SUMMER LIVING 


Let dark things go. Let the bright golden broom 
Of sunlight and the cleanly whisk of wind 
Sweep through the ascetic and disordered room 
Of your stale heart. Where wrath and woe have dinned 
Their impotence and fever-wasted time 
Has paced with empty eyes, let the green thought 
Of moss and silken leaf, the green and silver chime 
Of deepened waters, be forever sought 
And found and held. So then there will be peace 
And earth-deep rest and dawn within the door. 
Dark things are destitute; their night-stained lease 
Worth less than one blown rose upon the floor. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS. 


ASCENT 


My feet upon the stair of this desire 

Go slowly being heavy-shod with fear. 

Caution has clothed me, and with her conspire 

Taut limb, caught lip, and ever-listening ear. 

Wary of ways where once the free foot sped 

Scorning the shadows bulked to see it fail, 

Now on the lone ascent untenanted, 

Learned in loss, the wise hand seeks the rail. 

Yet as cool reason, clocking down the beat, 

Gravely commends the unimpassioned pace, 

Lo, the heart’s fire, unused to damp its heat, 

Breaks from the breast and flames upon the face. 

Here on the height I see—but do not care— 

Dim robes of caution sliding down the stair. 
ANNE MCNAMARA. 
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AT WINTER’S END 


Buds are backward and winter lingers 
But you, the eager, the quick, the wary, 
Have found the first gold fritillary, 

The clustered, rose-pink lady-fingers. 


You have found, too, with cautious hunting, 
That tricky one, the elusive towhee, 

The tanager, splendidly shy and showy, 
The summer-minded lazuli bunting. 


I come not back with April weather; 
Winds cannot woo nor sun unbind me. 
Much as you seek, you cannot find me; 
We shall not have this spring together. 


But we warm our hearts at no dying ember. 
Who can tell us how love is parted? 
We are forever happy-hearted 
Having one springtime to remember. 
SISTER M. MADELEVA. 


WHO MUST REFUSE 


Now I have found you, love, and must so soon 
Forego this happiness, must never claim 

You, though that makes a winter out of June, 
Give me the right to give my joy its name, 
And mint the treasure that I cannot own, 
And let me love in every untried way. 

I'll love you gratefully, who was alone; 

I'll love you joyfully, who knew dismay; 

I'll love you lavishly, whose guarded heart 
Had felt too poor and cold to love before; 
And I will love you when we come to part 
As much as first, or now, or even more, 

For I do love you as a hungry soul 

Who must refuse the loaf to keep it whole. 


MILDRED BOIE. 


NOT IN THE SPRING 


Oh, sing of spring in winter, 
But never in the spring; 
When life becomes a memory 
Is the time to sing. 


But when the winter crumbles 
In spray of white and gold— 
Then be still. Who sings of warmth 
Remembers cold. 
JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS. 


THE ASYLUM 


A Spanish grandee built it long ago, 

Swung in this high wall gates like iron lace, 
Set cocoa-palms within the patio, 

A fountain in the garden’s green embrace. 


He tossed a silver ball to flash in spray 
Above his rainbowed fountain in the sun, 
And dreamed of children’s voices shrill in play 
Along these corridors when day was done. 


Of children’s feet beside him pausing where 

Gay with small shells and pebbles, colored tiles, 
And green with fragile moss and maiden-hair, 

A grotto beckons and Our Lady smiles. 


Year after year they pray at Mass for him, 
The gentle sisters in their white and blue. 
They herd their charges to the chapel dim, 
And murmur, “After all, his dream came true.” 


For one may hear small feet go gallantly 
To where our pitying Lady stands enshrined, 
And in the garden of the old grandee 
The clear, heartbreaking laughter of the blind. 
ELIZABETH HANLY DANFORTH. 
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I HAVE NO SORROW 


I have no sorrow that the last red leaf 

Is fallen, and the silver rose returned 

To scentless dust; nor any stir of grief, 

Seeing the moon through trembling boughs where burned 
The royal hues of summer. Wings are fled, 

And fled the last small song, and yet there clings 

No sadness on the air for music sped, 

No wistful reaching up to passing wings. 

For golden bloomed the apple and the rose 

Drank deep life’s crimson cup. Of this bare vine 
Beauty has been such part that still she knows 

The wonder of the blossom and the wine. 

And those fled wings have touched before their night 
The highest heaven of ecstatic flight. 


What has superbly lived goes singing on 

Beyond the talons of black, crouching death; 
Unharmed through clutching shadows, who has drawn 
Deep of life’s wine, grown warm with life’s warm breath. 
Sweet lovers of old time who, through green wood 
Coursing the white stag, met for love’s betraying, 

The hounds of time seek not that solitude, 

The horns of time break not upon that maying. 
Young dancer, draw the summer through your veins, 
Young swimmer, race the danger of the sea. 

Lovers, draw close to love before night wanes 

And dawn’s blue flower unfolds reluctantly. 

O silver lyre that is a heart, now wake 

Rapture on rapture till the stretched strings break. 


Still Pelléas within the haunted wood 

Waits Mélisande; when the moon’s tides are low 
Among pale blooms, quiet as solitude, 

Two voices mingle with the fountain’s flow. 

Still through the spring dusk comes young Nicolette 
On whiter feet than flowers to find her love; 

And now in daisied meadows they are met, 
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As April lights her gentle lamps above. 

Those golden pages that Francesca turned 

Shall never dim, forgotten though they fall 

From trembling hands, nor that bright hour that burned 
Yield to old grasping Time its coronal. 

Nor any who exulting walked the height, 

Sink in the shadows of cold, creeping night. 


Though winter come apace, autumn has been 
And all his flaming glory. Rain nor night 

Of blackest cloud, let loose from hell, shall win 
Against this brave remembrance of delight. 

No wind that blows shall shake the memory 

Of those bright leaves half-loosened from the bough, 
No weeping hours dim the pageantry 

Of this supreme fruition burning now. 

Winter may come but never shall efface 

Such passion of fulfilment; wind nor rain 

Tear the light-hanging petal from its place, 
Shatter the fruit, or lose the amber grain. 

Nor all the winters that black time shall bring 
Avail against this rapturous flowering. 


Give me no pity when my bright flame goes 
Into the darkness whence such wonder sprung. 
Spare me no sorrow when my light song flows 
To meet black silence where no song is sung. 
When the sped arrow back on earth is lying, 
Broken in one last ecstasy of flight, 
When the quick wings have had their end of flying, 
Bring me no pale regrets for lost delight. 
For though the flight be finished and the song, 
Singing has been, and wings that cleaved the blue; 
High leapt the golden arrow, swift and strong, 
Warm glowed the noon before the shadows grew. 
And though this flame to darkness be returned, 
Bright in its brief space has it briefly burned. 

SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 
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DAY’S END 


Over their beautiful and secret pastures, 

Beside translucent, unimagined streams, 

These livelong hours they have softly wandered 
At their will, my dreams. 


But now that ruddled light is swiftly raveling 

Into iris gloom, they must not roam; 

Too wide, too strange their meadows in the darkness. 
I go to herd them home. 


And meet a brother herdsman on the highway, 
Leading forth to graze his silver sheep. 
Pass, night, with your bright ewes to heaven’s hillsides; 
I lead my flock into the fold of sleep. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


ON MOVING INTO A SKYLIGHT ROOM 


Artistically weather-proof, 

A slanting region of the roof 

Inside adds one expanse the more 

To ceiling, four walls, and a floor. 
Thus from the endless stretch of space 
Seven surfaces enclose this place. 
Herein my feet may be restrained 
And my inquiring self contained 

For one-third of the hours of breath 
Between now and arresting death. 


The cars that night and day rush by 
Are faintly heard by me on high, 
As breakers of a distant sea 

Which surges intermittently. 

A bevelled skylight opened wide 
Gives glimpse of blue at either side, 
But O the trusty wall is stout! 

It shuts all hilltop pictures out. 
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No autumn splendors notice win 
Where every inch seems facing in, 
And furnishings impression give 
That I have turned contemplative. 


Yet now with joy I see my mind 

Can not by walls remain confined, 

And this—my eyes’ new continence— 

Has finely stirred an inner sense, 

While peace and quiet make more clear 

The words of One divinely dear. 

The sweet air enters, cool and free, 

A symbol of ubiquity; 

It finds me glad to have no doubts 

The Lord still knows my whereabouts. 
SISTER RITA AGNES. 


THE EAVES ARE FULL OF THE CRYING 


He does not need, you now that wine and bread 
Are not, as dear to him as they were then. 

You love too late; young Chatterton is dead. 
My cautious world, you do not see young men 
Who work and dream and feed a little flame 
Unless, of course, it whips them into fame. 


Your gates may be flung back on some cold night 
When thin men bend before the driving snow, 
And there may be your warmth and candlelight; 
But Chatterton is gone and will not know. 

So shrug your well-bred shoulders listlessly, 
And ask about a wild bird’s pedigree. 


He does not need you now; he is serene 
And does not ask if you are flesh or stone, 
Or why you crushed his heart at seventeen. 
Be still; in death the dead are dead alone. 
How futile, world, to bless the printed page 
And thunder praises to an empty stage! 
MICHAEL LARGAY. 
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IMPATIENCE 


Had you but waited til the flood was past, 
The rocks, between which now small waters run, 
Had been your stepping stones; and where you lie, 
We might have stood together in the sun. 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 


LAKE AT NIGHT 


I do not grieve when I retrieve that hour, 
That hour when neither needed speech, 
That hour when but the paddles’ reach 
And dip and rise were beckoning the night to flower. 


For eloquence was in the sounds of trees, 
Of trees that whispered in the night, 
Of trees that kissed within our sight 
And dropped their languid leaves upon our knees. 


When silently we left that ardent bank, 
That bank where buried roots were twined, 
That bank with fragrant grasses lined 
A firefly lit the air and slowly sank. 
EDNA LIVINGSTON. 


I SHALL REFUSE FAREWELL 


When parting comes, I shall refuse farewell— 
For me some part of you is everywhere, 
That would rebuke the gesture of good-bye, 
And scorn the dictum of finality. 
He spurns the dungeon who inherits light, 
And mounts from valleys to a citadel 
On valiant wings who has defied despair 
With gallant laughter. As no cowards cry 
Marks where the star falls to obscurity, 
So we must pass, and passing, leave no blight 
On what remains. Our parting shall be brief, 
Unmarred by trivialities of grief. 
EDWINA ELROY. 
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THE ROOT 


The fish are folded 
In green seas; 
Earth encircles 
The shining trees; 


Ivy clutches 

With multiple art— 
But God is a root 
Around the heart. 


Secret and silent, 

He coils around, 
Consuming the things 
Of the dark ground. 


He finds a fissure 
Through which to crawl, 
Or circles, circles, 
A tragic wall. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


ALCHEMIST, BE KIND! 


Not for us the ancient lore 
Yielding back our bliss 

At a touch of gleaming ore, 
Pearl or ambergris. 


Lost the hope that jewel’s blaze 
Burns an end to pain, 

Gone the faith that sapphire-rays 
Lend hearts-ease again. 


Then be kind, my alchemist, 
With still ancient art 
Tenderer than amethyst, 
Let me touch your heart! 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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MEADOW LARK 


The shy bird of the meadows i 
Sings from the willow shadows, . 
Home from his upland flying, 
A shy song fading and dying. 


Meadow and hayfield doze. 
Softly the June day goes 

As if intent to enclose 

The few sweet notes he knows. 


Listen, provident man: 

In such guarded measure 
Prodigal nature can 

Hoard immeasurable pleasure, 


Hold to the chosen hour, 

And at the turn of the sun 

Give up the treasure holden 

In melody more than golden. 
CHARLES MALAM. 


FRONT YARD—AND BACK 


Like some cool nymph you lean above your lily pool, 
Fingering each pad, or move among the hollyhocks, 

Tall as they, gracious, patterned in some stately school. 
No mud upon your gown, no weeds among your phlox. 


I grub between the onion rows. My feathery ferns 
Are carrot tops, and squash the lowly flowering vine. 
Shell, box, and toy my shameless hedge; my Grecian urns, 
Moist furrows where the obese bugs trace their design. 


While you preserve the front yard worlds of loveliness, 
(Your blooms will wear the ribbons in the Autumn show) 
Out back I sit serene amid chaotic mess, 


Watching the pole beans curl and climb—the children grow. 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 
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IN A PAWN SHOP WINDOW 


These hilts of swords, that shone in candlelight, 
Were raised as crosses. Sworn to do the right 
Men countered danger with this cherished steel, 
Though at its thrust antagonists must feel 
The body’s hurt, and slain expectancy. 
From that dark pain a nobler chivalry 
Had birth, and now, revealed in morning sun, 
The glowing crosses challenge: “Men have done 
With swords, but seek the way with vision blurred. 
Poets and prophets—clarify the word!” 

GRACE MANSFIELD. 


BETWEEN DAY AND NIGHT 


There comes an hour when every leaf is still, 
When broad, green branches neither rise nor stand 
Nor stir nor stretch nor hang, but merely are. 
The dusk broods over them. The early star 
Looks down upon a hushed and passive land. 

A spell of silence dominates the hill. 


Are these the leaves that lashed the blue-black sky 

In the brief tempest of the summer noon? 

So patient now and impotent they lie, 

Inert upon the dormant boughs. Come soon, 

Kind night-winds, come! and shatter their numb peace, 
Bringing their stagnant calm your glad release. 


For living, verdant things, while sap runs high 
And life is strong in them, should dance and sway 
With buoyant, vibrant lilt against the sky, 

And waste not in dull waiting night and day. 
Green loveliness, wing-spread to summer’s breath! 
How should this thrive beneath the hush of death? 


Dear winds of life, sweep over them—and me! 
Burst on our stirless dream—and set us free! 
THEODORA BATES COGSWELL. 
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SECOND THOUGHT 


What if you came now 
As I have prayed? 

If my long yearning 
Finally weighed 

Balance sufficient 
To open a door 

And draw you back to me 
Just as before? 

(Incense of yesterday 
Drifting about you— 

I, schooled and practiced 
To doing without you) 

Should I be jubilant? ... 
I have a notion 

You might disturb 
An adjusted emotion! 

DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


ROAD AT TWILIGHT 


Let the light die along this road. 
Let the slow dark 

Walk with muffled tread, where sunlight flowed 
And left its mark 

On lifted arms of trees, in blue and purpled shades, 
That long and still, 

Like thin old ladies, wait until the light fades 
To walk upon this hill. 


Along this road, let die the light. 
With the moon 
Is Beauty born, slim-boned, son of night; 
Nor is soon 
Grown old. Moon and stars and singing wind: oh, these 
Have given me new birth! 
With darkness, I am sister to the quiet trees, 
Daughter of the earth. 
ELINOR D’ALTON CROCKETT. 


ON SATIRE 
J. G. E. Hopkins 


R. T. §. ELIOT has pointed out in one of his essays that our notions 
of satire and wit are colored and obscured by the still prevailing 
prejudices of nineteenth century taste. The common reader whose 
poetical preferences incline to Keats, Shelley and Company and to the 
purple patch school of the nineties has a definite handicap when he talks 
of either satire or wit. To such a one, Dryden is dull and Oldham de- 
spicable. This confusion of taste is not, as so many people appear to 
think, a virtue, but rather a narrowness of sympathy which can be cor- 
rected once a proper understanding be had of the terms involved. 

Satire is a very wide term; it includes the prose of Swift as well as 
his verse, the dramas of Aristophanes, the poetry of Dryden. It ranges 
from the heavy hammer strokes of “Absalom and Achitophel” to the 
“light, jesting, paragraph-writing” wit of Canning as displayed in the 
“Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.” Byron was capable of witty satire, the 
most minor of the seventeenth century minor poets knew the secret, but 
Shelley was incapable of it. One major note runs through all successful 
satire; it must not be too serious. The prime thing is to conceal the 
animus that prompts the writing and to render the vice satirized or the 
vicious person who is its examplar, not pitiful but ridiculous. Once the 
satirist shows his hand and betrays himself to be a sad, indignant fellow 
half the effectiveness of the satire is lost. Now the Romantics who 
trailed clouds of glory and breathed a more ethereal atmosphere than 
common men could not achieve this. As in Mr. Beerbohm’s cartoon of 
Matthew Arnold, seriousness had marked them for its own. Their hu- 
mor, when they had any, was of the hectic variety and quite unsuited 
for the cool, amused dissection of vice and its creatures. 

Satire is not caricature. It will not do to make a person absurd 
unless his principles and his habits are made absurd with him. Here is 
the distinction between true satire and mere lampooning. Satire is rarely 
completely personal; it is broad in its intended effect and antiseptic in its 
motives. Wit is the faculty of intellectual surprise and must be present 
in great satire. Although our present-day notion of wit as a sort of 
cockney thing, indulged in by radio comedians and cocktail-bar singers, 
is widespread, it is by no means valid. There is more to it than punning 
and off-color repartee. Wit varies from man to man; it is not static or 
final. So it is that when we speak of the tradition of wit we do not 
mean any particular type of wit but only the continuance of this exer- 
cise of surprise, either in the poem’s technique or thought development. 
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The satirists of the early seventeenth century, limiting the field to 
England, achieved wit by the grotesque and lively contrast of their 
images. As the century progressed the Roman ideal of satire dominated 
the poetic scene. Satire came into its own with Dryden, whose method 
consisted in building the petty and ridiculous up to great heights, cloth- 
ing the chronicle of fools and knaves in his own magnificent diction and 
exhibiting them in this grandiose condition like so many hogs in armor. 
After Dryden, satire and wit declined through Pope, who was waspish 
and could not keep his temper, through Swift, whose verse technique 
was sloppy and careless, through the desert of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury with its Churchill and its “Rolliad,” to a sort of afterglow in the 
work of Moore, Praed and the Anti-Jacobin crew. James Russell Lowell 
reversed Dryden’s method; he treated great subjects in a light manner 
as did Thackeray in his verse. The contemporary satire of Chesterton 
and Belloc must speak for itself. 

To attain witty expression and write successful satire does not re- 
quire us, therefore, to hew to any one line; we need not imitate the de- 
vices of the seventeenth century. But we must approach satire with 
its state of mind, and understand the true meaning of wit as its poets 
exemplified it. For this reason, critics speak of “‘going back to the seven- 
teenth century,” not to pick up any stray gleanings from that rich field, 
but to cultivate our own garden with the tools that did such yeoman 
service in the past. 

If one will allow that wit is the faculty of intellectual surprise and 
that it is an integral part of satire, certain conclusions follow. First, 
mere vulgar abuse is not satire, nor is name-calling. The object of satire 
is to render ridiculous by means of surprising images, words or juxta- 
positions of words. When Belloc, in his “Lines to a Don,” strings out 
epithets that reflect upon the moral character and mental condition of 
his victim, the very exuberance and surprise of epithet turns what might 
in other hands have been only a catechism of dispraise into a piece of 
gorgeous fooling. After we read the poem, we laugh at the wit and 
reverence the poet; but at the same time, painlessly and deftly there has 
been implanted in our minds the conviction that the Don in question 
must have been pretty much of an ass. Second, the satirist must avoid 
overstrain in his work. He must select his subjects for their relative 
importance and assail things, persons and movements that are worthy 
of his assault. There must be no breaking of butterflies on this wheel. 
Otherwise one turns into a sort of Thersites, girding and growling at 
everything with a fine, irresponsible gusto that convicts one of in- 
sincerity out of one’s own mouth. 
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The satirist must be sincere. The party hacks of the eighteenth 
century were well paid for their work and it had immediate effect, but at 
our long remove of time their faithful pen-pushing shows clearly the 
insincerity of their attitude and the smell of the lamp is vile. It may 
seem absurd to say so, but the satirist must preserve his intellectual virtue 
with great care, lest he lose the faculty of seeing clearly. The lyric poets 
and the dreamers of dreams may indulge in fine flights and seek the en- 
chantments of ultra-mundane things, but the satirist must keep his feet 
on the ground and his eyes on his fellows. He must mark the humors 
and follies of men, sift them, study them and laugh at them. This is the 
true task of satire and Pasquin’s pole, symbol to most people of what 
satire is, must take its proper place at the tail of the satirical procession. 

The proper place of humor, strictly speaking, in satirical writing is 
another matter. Wit is indispensable but humor is an adjunct. Modern 
satire inclines to a blend of wit and humor, and humor has always 
been found in satire as Aristophanes and Rabelais, to mention only two 
of the great satiro-humorists, have demonstrated. Humor will shed light 
in nooks and crannies of the mind that pure wit might never penetrate 
and modern life is naturally such a sad thing that humor might well be 
employed to lighten the cake and render it easier to swallow. This point 
is for individual decision. 

Our day is a day for satire. Politics, art, business and education are 
all spoiling for the lash and offer materials for satiric use that Dryden 
would have envied. Provided that we develop a technique suitable for 
our time, our best chance for poetic survival seems to lie in satire. There 
is one thing most essential of all, however; we must be ready to laugh 
at ourselves. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To the Editor—After reading SPIRIT and delighting in the many poems 
written by women, one becomes more than ever convinced that there’s 
a mistake somewhere. For didn’t the publisher of a recent women’s an- 
thology state that it was issued to prove women wrote poetry? Whoever 
doubted it?—Ward Milburn. 
Mount Angel, Oreg. 
To the Editor—Of course, as Katherine Brégy states in her letter of March, 
1935, we need appreciators as well as producers of poetry, but upon the 
other hand our Catholic poets cannot afford to let themselves be ignored 
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and swamped by the works of their brethren of lesser spiritual insight. 
They must meet the flood (forestall it would be immeasurably better! ) 
by a bulwark of their own works. Or, in other words, who is to preémpt 
the reader’s field—the creed of the Amabons, of occultisms, pseudo’s, 
and of all sorts of illusions—or the Truth?—Marie A. Major. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Poems, by T. S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Herein is contained Mr. Eliot’s own selection of the work whereby 
he wishes to stand or fall as a poet. The entire contents of the “Poems” 
of 1918, the “Waste Land,” the Ariel booklets, the unfinished poems, 
“Ash Wednesday,” the choruses from the “Rock” and various minor 
works are included. This book is required reading for anyone desirous 
of understanding present-day poetry. 

A book review is not the place for idiosyncratic expression; there- 
fore one need not enter here into any discussion of Mr. Eliot’s claim to be 
considered as a poet nor talk of his splendid critical work. These tasks 
have been done very well elsewhere. What shall be considered is the net 
effect of Mr. Eliot’s collected poems, issued in this volume with his im- 
primatur. The book shows a poet in process of growth; from the tricks 
and witty turns of the early poems the process culminates in the morbid 
splendor of the “Waste Land,” anticlimaxes in the unfinished works, 
“Sweeney Agonistes,” etc., descends through several of the minor poems 
which show evidence of the poet’s transitional period, commences an up- 
grade in the haunting “Ash Wednesday” and rises to a new height in the 
majesty of the “Rock.” ‘Murder in the Cathedral,” recently reviewed 
in these pages, represents Mr. Eliot at the top of his second flight, just 
as the ““Waste Land” represents him at the summit of his first experi- 
mental period. 

One might almost call this book, “Portrait of a Man Saving His 
Soul.” In reading it, you keep pace with the author’s spiritual develop- 
ment from poem to poem; you agonize with him. Those critics who 
suspect Mr. Eliot of bad faith, of obscurantism, or any other of the 
fashionable “isms” can now observe his course clearly set forth. There 
is no guile in it. Like most moderns he is troubled, but unlike most 
moderns he is possessed of a fine reasoning intelligence and he has studied 
his own case. The remedy he has prescribed for himself is one that 
Catholics cannot wholly praise, of course, but after the waste land it is 
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a land of green boughs and many waters. Those of the Faith can agree 
to scoff at Eliot’s via media but they must not forget that it was also 
Cardinal Newman’s. 

These “Collected Poems” are the great poetical achievement of our 
day. Possibly in a hundred years they will be forgotten and dead but 
their influence has permeated all modern poetic thought just as Mr. 
Eliot’s critical theory has influenced the less romantic of our critics. 
Whether one likes him or not, Mr. Eliot is among us.—J. G. E. H. 


Selected Poems, by T. A. Daly. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

T. A. Daly has set his mark upon American letters. This fact is 
made more fully appreciable by the collection, just brought out, of his 
selected poems. It is a book long overdue. Thousands have delighted 
in his inimitable “McAroni Ballads,” his “Canzoni” and his ‘‘Madri- 
gali”; others, perhaps more discriminating, have found finer treasure 
in his occasional lyrics and in his “Songs of Wedlock.” Persons not so 
fortunate as to possess his earlier publications will be doubly glad a vol- 
ume is at last available which brings the best of both his light and serious 
poems into one stocky binding. 

In a sense Tom Daly is to American poetry what Mark Twain is to 
American prose. There is a folk-quality about his verse which reaches 
deeply into the heart. It strikes sympathies and perceptions within the 
range of all normal human beings, mingling joy and perplexity, humor 
with hints of pathos. And, thanks to his forthrightness, he has never 
been ashamed of an honest tug at the heartstrings. Whether in his bits 
of rollicking brogue and dialect or in his statelier and starrier commun- 
ings, he vindicates the thesis that sentiment, truly and nobly felt, is a 
holy fire, an impulse shared by the lowly as well as the lofty, an ingredi- 
ent essential to song—let the dessicated higher critics anathematize it as 
they will. 

At once poet and paterfamilias, columnist and philosopher, story- 
teller, lecturer and troubadour, Daly seems to spring from that authentic 
strain of American journalistic versatility and distinction which pro- 
duced Eugene Field, Sam Walter Foss, Bert Leston Taylor and Don Mar- 
quis. His lays and madrigals in Irish and Italian dialect—such as his 
“Mia Carlotta,” “The Blossomy Barrow” and “Father O’Shea and Fa- 
ther McCrea”—have gone into numberless scrapbooks. Since their out- 
put began (it must be nearly a generation ago) on the old Catholic 
Standard and Times, they have served as memory pieces. Grown-ups 
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looking back to first acquaintance with them as school recitations, still 
have them by heart and teach them to the newer youngsters. Yet 
through all these years his pen has not ceased to produce, nor has it failed 
to keep pace with events, as is seen in his relatively recent ““Where’s 
Mussolini Gona Gat?” with its significant clinch-line, “He ain’ta feenish 
blastin’ yat.” It was Daly’s sympathy for the man of immigrant stock, 
his genius for understanding the feelings of the humblest bricklayer or 
hired hand, that won for him the admiring tribute of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and like testimonials from a host of other discerning men. 
That touch he has never lost. Contented to let the poseurs palaver about 
the proletariat, he has sounded in song the patience, the dignity and the 
aspirations of the toiler. 

Regrettably, the most personal and therefore the most poignant of 
his poems have been somewhat overshadowed by the popularity of his 
lighter verse. The lyric beauty, chaste utterance and well-nigh faultless 
technique of his austerely pensive poems are to this reader even more 
striking than the charm of his perhaps more flavorful colloquial cadences. 
There is throughout the luminous yet not obtrusive spirituality of a 
deeply religious man. Rising to the surge of his “Hymn to the Sun,” 
“The Queen’s Fleets” and “To a Thrush,” one is impelled to testify that 
here indeed is “clear dream and solemn vision.”—C. J. L. 


A Further Range, by Robert Frost. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

For many readers of modern poetry it is sufficient merely to an- 
nounce that Robert Frost has published a new book. They know what 
to expect and they will not be deceived. For “A Further Range” is an 
extension of Mr. Frost’s poetical property, the plowing, planting and 
reaping of new fields, the erection of new barns to hold the rich increase 
of his meditation. 

The technique still remains the same; the content and the inner 
form of Frost’s work is constantly growing. In him, as in no other mod- 
ern poet there is the sense of quietness and energy, the quality of sepa- 
rateness which he celebrates so well in “Build Soil,” a political pastoral 
of considerable length and of frankly typical interest. But this separate- 
ness is not of the preachy kind, although at times he is not unwilling to 
urge his readers to free themselves from the scientific ingenuity, “‘so 
cruel in bringing change unheralded on the unready.” It is rather that 
of pure contemplation in which the poet fixes his inner eye upon men 
and objects, so that even complexity becomes still and movement ceases. 
Not motives, but acts alone, not history and vexatious antecedents, but 
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the present circumstance and the eternal static humanity of the poetic 
man, come within the scope of his interest. 

Hence there is something terrifyingly ingenuous and vital about 
Robert Frost, an innocence which makes the artificial nature worship of 
Millay and the crude fingerings of the Whitmanians seem decadent in 
comparison. He is America’s real child of nature, neither fearful nor 
adoring, neither ecstatic nor disillusioned, neither timid nor cautious. 
And he is such a poet precisely because it is man and not the evolutionary 
creature who is his natural standard and center of reference.—F. X. C. 


Winds and Silence, by Marie Blake. Boston: Thomas Todd Company. 

Ever delicate in execution, Miss Blake, with amazing dexterity in 
phrasing, skirts but rarely touches unoriginality. Nevertheless the dan- 
ger, if never realized, is too obviously present. Wistfulness in the poems 
of this book is too often substituted for genuine emotion; and beauty of 
language, precision in development of idea, felicitous imagery and smooth- 
ness of rhythm and rhyme are seldom able to lift the themes from the 
tried and the usual. There are many gems, crystalized in single lines, 
throughout this collection and poems like “Exit” and “Marvel” tower 
above the general level of the majority. Miss Blake has largely been con- 
tent with vague indication of emotional content when a sharper realiza- 
tion would have given her work power and profundity. Even where 
this content is clarified it needs more poignancy of expression and strength 
in original concepts.—J. G. B. 


Songs After Dawn, by Marie Duff. New York. 
Mrs. Duff takes the “ “Cerebral School’ of Poetry” to task, inquires, 

Must you forget the faint, heart-rending cry 

Of the last reluctant leaf’s goodbye, 

The patient remonstration of the pane 

Against the stubborn pelting of the rain? 
and bids: “Oh Muse, be brave. . . shower life with dreams; the rest is 
chaff.” Dreams, then, play an important part in this book. Constant 
aspiration, if not inspiration, produces uneven work which does not too 
often embody sentimentality. “Cerebral” in certain contexts is an op- 
probrious adjective, but one need be neither cryptic nor obscure to de- 
serve it when writing poetry. Even in the simplest poetry the intellect 
may be more busily at work than genuine emotional perception, a state 
of affairs which seems too obvious in Mrs. Duff’s poems. Many of these 
need discipline, both of imagination and expression. However, those 
who do not make unequivocable demands of poetry will find in “Songs 
After Dawn” pleasant reading.—J. G. B. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
To Our Subscribers: 


The history of the publication of poetry in America deals with many 
more failures than successes, and the reason for this has been largely 
financial. That SPIRIT may nox flounder on this rock has been one of 
the great concerns of its publisher. Nevertheless the latter has never at 
any time been assisted by a subsidy. SPIRIT has been exclusively main- 
tained by the loyalty and support of you, its subscribers. But even this 
has not been sufficient to put the magazine on a satisfactory self-support- 
ing basis. This vantage point should be reached very shortly, but at the 
same time our financial problem threatens to become acute due solely to 
the fact that the magazine was begun without initial capital. It is becom- 
ing increasingly important that this initial handicap be removed and we 
logically and confidently appeal to you, who have made SPIRIT pos- 
sible, to aid us. Obviously some are not in a position to do this, despite 
their good will. These we except. But there are many of our subscrib- 
ers who are happily placed, through the variety and the influence of their 
contacts, to win new subscriptions for us. We do not ask for contribu- 
tions—we cannot in our position refuse any, but we would prefer to 
reply for value received with subscriptions. Readers of SPIRIT rapidly 
become subscribers and the donation of a subscription for one, two or 
three years (respectively $2.00, $3.50 and $5.00) to a library or a 
friend will not only win double gratitude for the donor but will increase 
the numbers of those who eventually will become permanent friends of 
the magazine. Even if you cannot afford to enter such a gift subscrip- 
tion, your personal solicitation of your friends or your public library 
would be sufficient to insure their subscribing to the magazine. We in- 
tend to enter into no eulogy of SPIRIT—the magazine must speak for it- 
self—but if you are convinced of its value, as we hope you are, we be- 
lieve that you will do all in your power to help us. 


THE EDITORS. 
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